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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 324.) 

In considering the reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings, testimony was borne to the 
value of First-day schools and adult classes. 
Concern was felt in regard to the class of 
people amongst whom the mission work of 
the Society is carried on, that they be encour- 
aged to unite in membership with Friends. 

One speaker “ believed that many Friends 
took much too low a view of the working 
classes, or they would hardly speak so dis- 
paragingly of their power of understanding 
the truth.” He believed that “numbers of 
these men—thoughtful and intelligent, who 
were repelled from other forms of Christian- 
ity-—might find a place among us and be as 
useful to us as we to them.” 

Another said he “ was thankful that the 
work had gone forward so among the poor,” 
and he “ prayed that it might be extended. 
But the rich had souls to be saved as well as 
the poor. . . There were those who were 
weary of fashionable life, whose souls were 
longing for something better, and who found 
in the routine which went by the name of re- 
“ a hollowness that repelled them, and 
who were thus drifting, in consequence, to 
worse forms of indifference and almost un- 
belief.” 

The reading of the “ Tabular Statement ” 
showed the number of Friends in the United 
Kingdom to be 15,113, of whom 7,252 were 


males and 7,861 females, showing a decrease 


of one since the preceding year. There was 
an increase of 146 in the number of attend- 
ers. The number of Friends in foreign parts 
was 456. The deaths numbered 242, against 
233 in the previous year; and the births 186, 
against 197. The total number of marriages 
at Friends’ meeting-houses was 72, against 58 
in the previous year. 

In the consideration of the state of the 
Society, the matter of oversight and the ab- 
sence, in some ‘of the Meetings, of ministry, 
claimed serious attention. It had been stated . 
that out of 15,000 members there were 800 
overseers, who ought to exercise pastoral care 
over the Meetings. It was a concern with 
some that the large number of non-professors 
who attend Meeting regularly, and hold 
views similar to Friends, be admitted to 
membership. One said he was sure “that if 
the Society would be willing to admit these 
people they would never repent it, if it were 
done in a judicious and brotherly way.” 

Much exercise was called forth on account 
of the “ worldliness” apparent in the Society. 
It was said that worldliness prevailed under 
the assumed guise of art, comfort, and con- 
venience. Nothing could lead away our 
hearts from that which was so pleasing to the 
worldling and attractive to the natural mind, 
unless our hearts and minds were changed. 
Nothing would give to the man of business, 
his wife, and daughters, the power to resist 
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these temptations, unless they had their hearts | 


so resting in the love of God as to fear lest 
anything, however innocent, artistic, or con- 
venient, should lead them away from Him. 
Conversion was a much abused word, but it 
was a Bible word, and in that way he used it. 
It meant a turning round, a change of nature, 
and that change was not effected in a day. 
To the heart that was thus convinced there 
ae only one hope, that of communion with 
od. 

Under the head of “Testimony against 
War,” the fact was presented of some young 
men in Germany who were obliged to expa- 
triate themselves to escape military service. 
The question arose in regard to encouraging 
emigration as a means of escaping persecu- 
tion. It was believed that “the only means 
of shaking the great military despotisms of 
Europe was the faithfulness to prison and 
death of Christian men.” 

Another urged the Meeting to endeavor to 
induce the government to insert in all trea- 
ties arbitration clauses, such as those which 
had been inserted in American treaties, in 
large measure in consequence of the exertions 
of American Friends. 

The report of the School Conference was 
encouraging, ‘showing ‘the attention that is 
paid to the education of teachers. Some 
fear was felt in regard to the effect of send- 
ing these away from Friends to fit them for 
the training of their children. In answer it 
was said that “up to the present there was no 
reason to fear, for every one who had received 
a higher education thus was preparing to 
carry it back to the schools and classes con- 
nected with the Society.” 

The committee appointed last year to unite 
with the Meeting for Sufferings in a revision 
of the Book of Discipline, reported that the 
Conference, which numbered about ninety 
Friends, nearly all of whom had been pres- 
ent at the earlier sittings, and about sixty at 
the later, first met soon after the conclusion 
of the Yearly Meeting last year, and spent 
four days on the work. Their labors were 
greatly facilitated by the exertions of two 
members of the Meeting for Sufferings, in 
arranging the subjects that were likely to 
attract attention, and selecting such minutes 
and other matter passed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing since the last edition which deserved to 
have a place in the new book. Many of 
their suggestions were adopted, with those of 
other members of the Conference, and these 
were referred to a small editorial committee 
to digest and embody. They had spent much 
time over their work. They did not suggest 
any alteration in the general divisions, but 
had made considerable change in the group- 
ing of subjects. They proposed that the title 


of the book should be “The Book of Chris 
tian Discipline of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain, comprising Extracts on Doc- 
trine, Practice, and Church Government.” 
The Conference met again soon after the be- 
ginning of the year, and sat four,days. The 
recommendations of the editorial committee 
were generally carried out, and some further 
alteration was arrived at. The changes un- 
der the head of Church Government were 
principally those previously adopted by the 
Yearly Meeting. Part I had receiyed addi- 
tions from recent epistles, whilst the older 
paragraphs remained substantially unchanged. 
The Practice section had received considera- 
ble additions, and some changes had been 
made to obtain greater brevity. An attempt 
had been made to simplify the construction 
of the Meeting for Sufferings. without chang- 
ing its present membership. The-Conference 
had considered whether a quarto edition 
might not be published in addition to the oc- 
tavo, but as the octavo edition would be lar- 
ger than the last, they did not see their way 
to recommend it. In conclusion, the Confer- 
ence desired to express their thankfulness for 
the unbroken harmony and Divine conde- 
scension which had attended their labors. 

Among the changes proposed is one that 
gives a hint to the inequality of women here- 
tofore in the transaction of the business of 
the Meeting. The paragraph taken from 
the proceedings of 1881 is to the effect that 
if the Yearly Meeting considered it desirable 
to ascertain the opinion of women Friends in 
respect to any matter coming before it affect- 
ing the general welfare of the Society, that 
the Women’s Meeting be requested to con- 
sider it and send in their views to the Year- 
ly Meeeting before the final decision was ar- 
rived at. This was objected to in some de- 
gree, believing that it was a real change to 
introduce women Friends as legislators. But 
others supported the clause, and it was re- 
tained. 

A new phrase, defining the nature of Quar- 
terly Meetings as being composed of Friends 
of Monthly Meetings within its limits was 
agreed to. 

A clause was inserted giving power to 
Quarterly Meetings to consider any business 
in joint meeting of men and women Friends 
care being taken not to infringe on the rights 
of women’s meetings. 

Some lengthy and complex regulations 
were proposed to enable the holding of a spe- 
cial Monthly Meeting where necessary, as in 
some cases of intended marriage. 

A rule for joint Monthly Meetings, on the 
same lines as that applying to Quarterly 
Meetings, was agreed to. 

In reference to the proposition from York 
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Quarterly Meeting, which came before the 
Yearly Meeting of 1882, and was by it re- 
ferred to the revising conference, that the 
word “ disowned ” should be altered to “ dis- 
united,’ in respect to the disownment of 
members by the Monthly Meetings, a new 
clause was introduced, giving the Monthly 
Meetings liberty to remove from their books 
the names of members not making a profes- 
sion with us or attending our meetings if, 
after communicating with them verbally or 
in writing, ~—_ were satisfied that there 
was no probability of their resuming attend- 
ance. _ Information must be given to such 
persons that their names had been removed. 
This was in lieu of the present paragraph 
bearing on the same subject. pointed 
out its usefulness in the case of those who, 
though birthright members, had never from 
childhood attended our meetings, and who 
would not resign because they would not ac- 
knowledge their membership. 

A clause was introduced giving permission 
to Meetings for Discipline to allow those 
habitually at our meetings, who were not in 
membership, to be present at Joint Meetings 
for Discipline for men and women Friends. 

A paragraph was introduced into the gene- 
ral advices, especially addressed to the poorer 
members, and advising them, amongst other 
things, to let their “lights shine in lives of 
honest industry and patient love.” 

In the chapter relating to Meeting for 
Sufferings, it was decided to describe it as a 
“ Standing Representative Committee,” to be 
nominated by the Quarterly Meetings, and if 
approved, to be appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting. Every member being required to 
attend at least six times a year. 

The subject of marriage claimed weighty 
consideration. The clause prohibiting the 
marriage of first cousins was rescinded. In 
coming to this decision, they felt that such 
marriages should be, as far as possible, dis- 
couraged. 

The advice in respect to calling months 
and days by their heathen names, after some 
discussion, was omitted from the discipline. 

In the matter of intoxicating liquors, those 
who were “engaged in their manufacture or 
sale were invited to watch for an opportunity 
of quitting a business which so often caused 
great injury to those engaged in it and their 
families,” 

Quite a demonstration followed the state- 
ment of one Friend who believed “the time 
had come for the Society to consider whether 
it should not give up the practice of drink- 
ing strong drink altogether.” A paragraph 
on the subject was adopted. 

The report of the Home Mission Commit- 
tee elicited much interesting expression in 
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regard to the work and the self-sacrificing 
lives of those who engaged in it. The ques- 
tion of pecuniary maintenance for those who 
gave up their business was very freely con- 
sidered, and cases cited where this had been 
done at great loss pecuniarily to the individ- 
ual, Much concern was expressed that 
Friends who labored in Gospel work should 
keep on the old-fashioned plan and lay their 
concerns before the Monthly Meetings—that 
nothing should be done to invalidate or take 
away their undoubted right to exercise judg- 
oH in respect to the ministry of the mem- 
ers. 

The entire discussion is full of interest and 
gives a very clear idea of the method of work 
in this direction pursued by our English 
Friends, but it is too long for insertion in our 
paper. 

The extracts we have given of the proceed- 
ings of this Yearly Meeting afford evidence 
of the deep concern in the minds of some 
that the Society of Friends shall be a living 
representative of that faith for which so 
many of its early adherents were willing to 
bear persecution, imprisonment, and even 
death itself in its maintenance. L. J. R. 


08 
“ BEAUTY FOR ASHES.” 


This view (development) would show us, not 
only that faith in immortality has been, in 
its constant and gradual unfolding, faith in 
a higher kind of immortality, but it would 
bring new force to this phase of the future 
life, which is peculiarly grateful to the human 
heart where all actual knowledge of other 
realms is wisely refused us. It does not sepa- 
rate it from our life by any great break, by 
any new or sudden creation, by any fearful 
chasm, by any startling display of the crea- 
tive power long silent and unused; but the 
future, as all the past has been, is an un- 
folding, a process of life, an event to which 
each step of mortality leads. And the place 
and nature we assume there are not to be 
radically and violently separated from our 
condition here, for the universe knows no 
such rude changes or breaks. 

Of course, it becomes one to speak without 
dogmatism about realms and a future life of 
which even Jesus is reverently silent, beyond 
the simple fact of faith in their existence; 
and, in regard to these, all analogies by which 
we adorn our poetry or illustrate our thought 
are singularly weak as arguments. The trans- 
formations of a gad-fly, or the last change of 
the larva, or the new life which springs up 
after or is preserved beneath the snows of 
winter, or the seed grain which is dropped 
into the fructifying earth, or any bodily 
resurrection are all worthless as a type of our 
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future life. I do not want any butterfly 
lighted ona maiden’s arm as a symbol of my 
immortality. Nor do we want any of those 
illustrations of a general and eternal life of 
the species: that the individual dies and is 
lost, but the race continues ; that the person- 
ality is mortal, and humanity is immortal ; 
that the only life we have is as some friend 
or loved one may carry us for a time in his 
memory, or as the world may call to mind 
what we did to help or harm it. It is all 
well, if it prove so; and the divine econom 
will provide a compensation even then, but 
do not want any general immortality. I want 
—oh! if the divine will should but accord 
with these human longings—I want the friends 
to be my friends, the mother to be my|mother, 
the child to be my child. 

Nor do we gain any help by looking upon 
the future as turning us into ren different 
from mortals, into angels or archangels, sera- 

him or cherubim, or any nondescripts; for 
it is as easy to conceive of our departed ones 
as immortal human beings, as anything else. 
And, while existence in this body and exist- 
ence out of this body denote two states so 
different that the former cannot interpret the 
latter, we gain nothing by abandoning those 
attributes of our being, of mind, sympathy, 
affection, and aspiration, which are the char- 
acteristics of humanity. If, then, this hy- 
pothesis of development should ever be 
regarded as most surely the method of the 
divine economy, a law which has had sway 
in all the past, reaching as well into the 
future, we shall come to think of immortality 
as the sure and gradual unfolding, the divine 
culmination and issue of our mortality, a 
continuation of our being, and not a plunge 
into the general life ot the universe ; a growth, 
if that is to be, into some other being, not by 
a break which is to separate us from our 
kind, from our companionship, but by an 
unfolding as gentle, as imperceptible, as has 
been the changing order of the world. We 
hold fast to all we have won and gained and 
loved here, and are lifted up into the higher 
by the worthless and cast-off life we tread 
beneath our feet. Herein lies the whole 
spiritual truth of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. 

It was the gracious and divine life of Jesus 
which gave a new impulse of faith to man, 
which said that all holy living was immortal, 
and which called with pleading accents to 
the early disciples to walk in righteousness 
now, if they would lay hold upon eternal life. 

It is the same hopeful, inspiring truth 
which comes to each broken and desolated 
home and every sad heart to-day, and whis- 
pers that all true life is everlasting life. 

You are thinking now of some sweet life 
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which has become to you a silent memory : 
of some child, it may be, which you had to 
give up, and yet you know you never can 
give up; of some tender and loving parent 
whose care and affection were to you so 
large a part of the providence of life that, 
in his going away, providence itself seems 
to have all left you; of some faithful and 
devoted and generous and true life bound up 
with yours for long years, whose sympathy 
was your courage and whose affection was 
our hiding-place; of some venerable life 
aon up with all the memories of a long life, 
athering each year only more power to 
in and being as a special providence to 
your home. But you recall their truth, their 
duty, their fidelity, their love; and you feel 
that, wherein they found a present resurrec- 
tion unto newness of life, they have found a 
resurrection unto life with God forever. 

It is ashes for beauty = often with us, 
as we think of the dear life of promise or 
of fulfillment which has faded from our arms ; 
but it is beauty for ashes, as we think of that 
life growing, not into another kind of life, 
but adding a richness, a fullness, and a per- 
fection to the qualities which made its going 
away an endless earthly sorrow. 

It is ashes for beauty very often with us, 
when the life we never knew how much we 
were bound up in or how much we depended 
upon becomes a hidden and mouldering form; 
but it is beauty for ashes, when we remember 
that principle of life and that law of unfold- 
ing which can never leave it, and which it 
can never escape. 

‘*God does not send us strange flowers every 
ear: 

When the spring winds blow o’er the pleas- 

ant places, 

The same dear things lift up the same fair 

faces. 


“Tt all comes back, the odor, grace, and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated. 
No blank is left; no looking for is cheated, 
It is the thing we know. 
‘‘So after the death-winter it must be: 
God will not put strange signs in the heav- 
enly places, 
The old love shall look out from the old 
faces.’’ 
—From a discourse by J. De Normandie in 
the Christian Register. 


THERE is one topic peremptorily forbidden 
to all well-bred, to all rational mortals; 
namely, their distempers. If you have not 
slept, or if you have slept, or if you have 
headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder- 
stroke, I beseech you, by all the angels, to 
hold your peace and not pollute the morning, 
to which all the housemates bring serene and 
pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. 
— Emerson. 
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THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

I have no patience with the plea that in- 
struction in morality and in religion cannot 
be dissociated, and that, in consequence, the 
public school-teacher cannot. teach the one 
since he is debarred from teaching the other. 
To make use of that argument is to affirm 
that no man does right unless he is forced ; it 
is to say that culture and courage are incom- 
eo: it is to say that liberty and heroism 

ave nothing in common. For the tone 
which religion ever takes in the moral educa- 
tion of people is that of threat: Do this in 
this life, or take that in the next. But no 
man acts morally through fear; it is only 
when some degree of knowledge brings doubt, 
and doubt brings freedom, and freedom hero- 
ism—it is only then that there is room for 
free, and so of moral action. If you catch 
my meaning, you are understanding me to 
say that morality is not only better taught, 
but that it is only taught when fear, present 
and future, is entirely eliminated from the 
instruction. How fortunate the accident, then 
(would it not be better to say, how providen- 
tial the ordering?), that we are forbidden to 
give religious instruction; and how inexcus- 
able we are if we neglect to seize our grand 
opportunity for true moral education ! 

fthe need or right of teaching morality 
in the public school be denied, we find our 
sufficient answer in the nature of the institu- 
tion itself. The public school is to fit for citi- 
zenship, and the public school-teacher has 
but one duty—so to teach that his pupils 
may become better citizens. But the first 
qualification of a govd citizen is that he be 
moral; afterward we hope to find him intel- 
ligent, industrious and all the rest; but first 
of all, if you please, I want my neighbor to 
be moral. Now, I am not doubting the power 
of the home, the church, heredity and envir- 
onment in moulding the man; I am only 
saying that the one agency which society in- 
sists on maintaining to supplement or correct 
these greater powers is the public school, and 
of course the teaching of morality becomes 
its first duty. 

If this be granted, we may next advance 
to ask how this lesson may be taught. The 
ancient ritual would have it that morality is 
the result of drill: Under such and such cir- 
cumstances, do this and so. Daily inquiry 
into the meaning of Law, and the daily 
moulding of action by that inquiry, produced 
in time the nicest set of casuists the sun ever 
shone upon. And when practice of this kind 
had failed to produce originality, courage, 
spontaneity, invention, freedom, or national 
greatness, they consoled themselves with poe- 
try. A hero was coming, by-and-by, who 








should redeem the national Pe is, 
revive the national morality. That great 
genius came at length, but He came baptizing 
with fire. That only is a moral act, taught 
He, which is done by choice and in love. Mo- 
rality is inspiration. The lapse of time has 


only confirmed the faith of mankind in this 


teaching, and to-day, somewhat paradoxi- 


cally, we plead for the teaching of morality 
as Christ taught it, and we rejoice in the 
elimination of religious teaching from our 
schools. 


Can we with our limitations teach morality 


after Christ’s way? And how? Doubtless, 
first of all, we must catch His spirit. 
tension is fatal. 
teacher of morality is hypocrisy ; and, you 
remember, it was the one sin with which the 
Master had no patience. The boy you teach 
detects it under your never-so-many mantles ; 
he sees it before you know it; hypocrisy, like 
love, is blind. Doubtless, next, we are to 
imitate Him in making object-lessons of pass- 
ing instances: out of William’s quarrel with 
Henry to bring a clear lesson of right and 
wrong. 
eagerly to watch for, patiently to wait for and 
tenderly to nourish the first awakenings of 
the moral choice. 
the millstone, when by one hasty word we 
blight a dawning confidence! 
that like Christ we ought not to seek to be- 


Pre- 
The one danger of the 


Doubtless, too, we are like Him 


O, terrible is the sea and 
I think, too, 


come nor refuse to become the living repre- 


sentation of the principles we teach ; indeed, 


we cannot escape this leadership if we would. 
And I think that we are to consider nothing 
gained so long as our pupils do not acknowl- 
edge in some sort our leadership, and do not 
find a sufficient punishment, like Peter, in its 
reproach. Somewhere hereabout lies hid the 
glory of teaching; it is when eye meets eye, 
and soul meets into soul, though no word be 
said, no duty inculcated, no precept taught, 
yet the eye speaks and the fire burns. To 
kindle that fire is to teach morality. 

But more specifically : If to teach morality 
is to inspire a moral enthusiasm, as just 
hinted, then plainly it is best taught by the 
best illustrations of high moral purpose. We 
are then to select examples of this nature, 
and, having absorbed their spirit ourselves, 
teach them to our pupils in a glow. In- 
stances of devotion like that of the Dutch 
boy who lay all night on the dyke keeping 
at bay the North Sea; of John Maynard, 
the pilot of Lake Erie, who stood at his 
wheel amid fire and smoke and saved the 
lives of all the ship’s company—of all but 
his own, poor fellow; of Grace Darling, a 
Florence Nightingale an Abraham Daven- 
port; of the negro who saved St. Michael’s in 
Charleston; of many a railroad engineer, of 
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many a fireman, of many a heroic death for 
country and principle; of a mother’s devo- 
tion, a father’s sacrifice, a son’s piety—these 
and instances like these should be eagerly 
sought and earnestly taught. Especially are 
we to welcome examples of this kind when 
clothed in lofty or rhythmic language, or set 
to worthy music. ; 

By the side of such swift appeals to the 
heart of the boy, how empty are all our for- 
mulated arguments to right action! Com- 
pared with one touch of sympathy awakened 
by one example of moral heroism, how value- 
less are all the manuals on morals that were 
ever written! Having read Lincoln’s speech 
at Gettysburg, how unnecessary to turn to 
the Farewell Address of Washington in order 
to make ourselves patriots! Having read 
the story of the Crucifixion, how needless to 
turn to Paul’s arguments to persuade our- 
selves to be Christians! 

Shall the Bible be retained in our public 
schools? This question, so often asked and 
hotly answered, is not a vital issue. The real 
issue is, Shall our teachers teach morality in 
the sweet spirit and after the high model of 
Christ? This great question dwarfs every 
other. On lesser questions, Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jew cannot in conscience agree; but 
on questions of heroism, of high moral pur- 
pose, of hope, of faith, the kindling eye be- 
speaks our kin. Christ, Himself, I have some- 
times thought, were He to teach in our com- 
mon aheale to-day, would be the first to lay 
aside the Bible. That is, He would use it or 
neglect it just as the use or the neglect would 
help Him in His task of inspiring moral 
courage in His pupils. And so ought we.— 
Mortimer A, Warren in Journal of Education. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 














To :rHeE READERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER: I {desire thus to inform you that 
during the four months from the date of my 
last report (Second mo. 1st, 1883, which was 
published Second mo. 17th), to Sixth month 
30th, 1883, I have received the following 
contributions for the benefit of the colored 
refugees, to be used as [ thought would do 
the most good. 

Cash from a Friend at East Jordan, Ill.$ 5 00 
" eZ Wilmington, Del. 100 (0 

C. H. Moore, Richmond, Ind................ 50 

Daniel D. Wright, New York City....... 


8 


Wm. C. Smyth, Philadelphia, Pa......... 25 00 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N.Y. (1st) 10 00 
Sarah W. Doughton, Lumberton,N.J. 10 00 
Henry M. Laing, from Phila. Friends. 13 90 
Lydia H. Hall, West Chester, Pa......... 5 00 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y.(2d) 5 00 
Hannah Marshall, per John Searing... 2 00 
John Hall, West Chester, Pa...........00+. 50 00 





Hannah Willets and other Friends 
(Queens co., N. Y 150 00 
Cornelia Janne 
(Loudon €O., Va.)..eeeceecereererserseeee 10 00 
A reese” Se ,Pa.) 10 00 
Sarah C. Fox and other Friends (Short 
Creek, Qhid)......rcccccccccccescsescccssscesese 
“Mrs. D. J. Ely (New York City), per 
Bishop Vail.’ ....-..00-csseseeesseeee sereneeneee 0 00 


Also 2 bbls. of sundry clothing from Joshua 
L. Bailey, Philadelphia ; 1 bbl. do. from Lydia 
H. Hall, West Chester, Pa.; 1 bbl. do. (extra 
nice), from Lydia H. Hall, West Chester, Pa. 


I also received some small lots of worn cloth- 
ing, ete., from Michigan, solicited by a colored 
impostor, and injudiciously sent to me for free 
distribution among ‘colored Baptists.” 

The latter caused much dissatisfaction and 
really did more harm than good. 

During portions of Second and Third mos. 
while the small-pox existed here among the 
colored people, I found it necessary to expend 
part of the money to supply their urgent 
necessities until they were able and were per- 
mitted to resume their labor. 

I also loaned funds to colored families in 
the country to enable them to plant and cul- 
tivate their respective crops. I went up to 
Kansas City and purchased a lot of goods 
for the store in the Fourth month and again 
in the Sixth month; returning home the last 
time with a net balance of twenty cents, feel- 
ing happy in the thought of no indebtedness. 

I may state here that Thomas H. Vail (the 
Episcopal Bishop of Topeka), called at the 
store yesterday, and expressed his satisfaction 
and pleasure with what he saw and learned 
of the management of the business here. 

So far as I can now see, it will not be 
necessary to send me any more money or 
clothing for the benefit of the colored people 
for at least two months from this date; but I 
will respectfully suggest that in some locali- 
ties where it is convenient to do so, Friends 
will collect some partly-worn blankets, bed- 
quilts, comforts, and warm garments for both 
sexes (including overcoats, cloaks and shawls), 
and send out here early in the coming ‘all; 
to be sold at low prices to that improvident 
class who lay up neither clothing nor money 
until the cold weather comes upon them, pro- 
ducing severe colds which sometimes prove 
fatal and render families helpless during the 
winter. 

In conclusion, let me say to the children 
and youth who wish to increase their own 
happiness by contributing their mites toward 
relieving suffering humanity, please lay aside 
a nickel of your spending-money occasionally, 
and after a while send it out to Kansas as a 
relief fund to help feed, clothe and educate 
some of the poor little colored girls and boys 
who need aid. “For so doing” you may at 
times hear a still small voice within you 
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sweetly saying, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least and poorest of these young Africans, 
ye did it unto me.” 


Witmer WALTON. 
Parsons, Kansas, Seventh mo. 1st, 1883. 





THE STUDY OF ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 

Max Miiler, in “Science of Religion,” 
thus commends the study of the ancient reli- 
gions. His words are worthy of being read 
and pondered by all. 


“By unduly depreciating all other reli- 
gions, we (Christians) have placed our own 
in a position which its founder never in- 
tended for it; we have torn it away from 
the sacred context of the history of the 
world ; we have ignored or wilfully narrowed 
the ‘sundry times and divers manners in 
which, in times past, God spake unto the 
fathers by the prophets ;’ and instead of re- 
cognizing Christianity as coming in the ful- 


ness of time, and as the fulfillment of the |. 


hopes and desires of the whole world, we 
have brought ourselves to look upon its ad- 
vent as the only broken link in that un- 
broken chain which is rightly called the 
Divine government of the world. Nay, 
worse than this, there are people who from 
mere ignorance of the ancient religions of 
mankind, have adopted a doctrine more un- 
christian than any that could be found in 
the pages of the religious books of antiqui- 
ty, namely, that all the nations of the earth 
before the rise of Christianity were mete out- 
casts, forsaken and forgotten of their Father 
in heaven, without a knowledge of God, 
without a hope of salvation. 

“Tf a comparative study of the religions 
of the world produced but this one result, 
that it drove this godless heresy out of every 
Christian heart, and made us see again in 
the whole history of the world the eternal 
wisdom and love of God towards all his 
creatures, it would have done a good work. 

“And it is high time that this good work 
should be done. We have learned to do 
justice to the ancient poetry, the political 
institutions, the legal enactments, the systems 
of philosophy, and the works of art of na- 
tions differing from ourselves in many re- 
spects; we have brought ourselves to value 
even the crude and imperfect beginnings in 
all these spheres of mental activity ; and I 
believe we have thus learned lessons from 
ancient history which we could not have 
learned anywere else. : , ° . 

“TIT do not deny that the religions of the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
were imperfect and full of errors, particular- 
ly in their later stages; but I maintain that 
the fact of these ancient people having any 








religion at all, however imperfect, raises 
them higher and brings them nearer to us 
than all their works of art, all their poetry, 
all their philosophy. 

“Neither their art nor their poetry nor 
their philosophy would have been possible 
without. religion ; and if we will but look 
without prejudice, if we will but judge as we 
ought always to judge, with unwearying 
love and charity, we shall be surprised at 
the new world of beauty and tryth which, 
like the azure of a vernal sky, rises before us 
from behind the clouds of the ancient my- 
thologies.” 

Gop never promised us happiness here in 
any perfect form, and they who complain most 
of its absence are commonly those who have 
least deserved it, and have done least to se- 
cure it for themselves and to provide it for 
others.— George Batchelor. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


... Our annual gathering is over, and 
though I felt myself as only a looker-on, I 
was thankful to be able to recognize the over- 
shadowing of heavenly love to be with us in 
the beginning, and in the end to feel that 
with thanksgiving and praise we could close 
our meeting. It was a quiet week to me, 
though saddened by recollections of former 
days. We know not what the coming year 
may bring to us. It may be that ere its close 
not many of us who are classed among the 
elder, will be ready to go up to the annual 
feast ; some will no more be numbered among 
the living, and others too feeble to make the 
effort. Thus, the responsibility must rest on 
those who are in the vigor of life. May 
these be truly equipped for truth’s service. 

Our dear —— held out well, though often 
weary at the close of the day, and she enjoyed 
the mingling with her friends. Everything 
around seemed so peaceful that at the close 
of the breakfast meal, when about to separate 
to go to our different homes, after a pause the 
vocal acknowledgment was made by several, 
of the sweet peaceful feeling that covered us, 
giving evidence of the Father’s loving pre- 
sence with us. It seemed to be the crown at. 
the end. I silently endorsed what was offered, 
and my spirit echoed the thanksgiving vo- 
cally given. 

hen Jesus said to those around him that 
they must become as little children if the 
would enter the kingdom of heaven, he evi- 
dently alluded to those peculiar character- 
istics of childhood to which the Christian can 
attain. I have heard preachers single out 
innocency as the prominent one. But this is 
a negative condition, the absence of knowl- 
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edge and experience, and therefore not an 
attainment. tt is the trustfulness of the little 
child, his unquestioning faith in those to 
whom he looks up to that must be the habit- 
ual feeling of the Christian toward his heav- 
enly Father. As the trusting faith of the 
little child in his parents will be in proportion 
as he has ever found them true, wise, and 
loving, so when we become obedient to that 
voice which speaks in the soul, and which 
always “ makes for righteousness,” the char- 
acter of our heavenly Father will more and 
more be revealed as truth, wisdom, and love. 
We may trustingly place our hand in his to 
be led, recognizing this leading not only in 
the duties segaleel of us, but in all the events 
of life; receiving submissively those that are 
afflictive, and slighting no occasion of inno- 
cent enjoyment; recognizing both as parts 
“A the training that is to fit us for the higher 
ife. 
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PHILADELPHIA,SEVENTH MO. 14, 1883. 


Nore.—WE have received a copy of the 
“Extracts of the late New York Yearly 
Meeting,” from which selections will be given 
in our next issue. 





RE-AWAKENING.—To persons connected 
with the Society of Friends, who are ai all 
accustomed to noticing the signs of the times, 
there is evidence afforded of a re-awakening 
regarding matters pertaining to our organiza- 
tion. 

The quickening spirit of inquiry as to the 
causes of the apathy that exists in reference to 
our religious duties, is felt to be abroad, not 
only in one branch of our divided household 
of faith, but, as will be seen by the extracts 
published from the late London Yearly Meet- 
ing, the same concern of non-attendance of 
meetings is felt every where. 

Not that these inquiries have not been made 
every year, but at the present writing they 
have assumed a more determived form. The 
subject is approached in a somewhat different 
way in different localities, yet it is still the 
same living exercise that we, as a religious 
body of people, shall maintain our testimony 
to the importance of assembling together for 
the purpose of Divine worship. 

There is great cause for encouragement in 
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this simultaneous action of the different bodies 
of Friends. Weare a divided people, divided 
by reason of our unfaithfulness to the great 
fundamental principle that “God is the teacher 
of His people Himself.” Failing to fully recog- 
nize this, we must needs set human limits to 
the measure of His teaching to each indi- 
vidual soul as the gifted Frederick W. Faber 
has so beautifully expressed in one of his de- 
votional hymns : 


‘* For the love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man’s mind: 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


‘* But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 

And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own.”’ 


So has it been with us, but let us learn by 
the things we have suffered, and take fresh 
courage in this cheering sign of renewed life, 
for if we are willing to recognize a disease we 
will search for a cure. And let us not be 
cast down if, in the search for causes of dis- 
ease, we find some of these to be in rules and 
methods we have held as almost sacred. 
Truth is unchangeable, but the rules and 
regulations of men, however well adapted 
they may have been to the times in which 
they were made, must ever be subject to 
change. It has recently been well said, “ that 
an undue reverence for the past, like an un- 
due irreverance, hinders the gospel.” So let 
us strive to act wisely in this most important 
matter; let us not make change for the sake 
of change, for all changes are not improve- 
ments, but let there be no “ undue” clinging 
to the things of the past when our Society de- 
mands that we move forward in the truth. 
Let us seek earnestly, yea, prayerfully for the 
underlying causes of our lack of devotional 
feeling, for if we were as devout as we should 
be, would it not be shown forth in our daily 
lives, and lead us to present ourselves as 
social worshippers of the great eternal One? 
Thus strengthening others, as well as our- 
selves, even though we be silent as to any ex- 
pression: of our reverent feeling, our influence 
will be felt, and we shall love to meet to- 
gether for spiritual enjoyment, which is as 
far above all other enjoyments as the Spirit 
is above and beyond all of our physical be- 
longings, for it alone unites us with God. 


>> 
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MARRIED. 


HALLOCK—ANGELL.—On Fourth-day, 
Sixth month 27th, 1883, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, under the care of Hudson 
Monthly Meeting, George D. Hallock, of 
Plainfield, N. J., and Caroline M. Angell, of 
Ghent, N. Y. 
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DIED. 


BORTON.—On Sixth mo. 11th, 1883, at his 
residence in Blue Springs, Gage co., Nebraska 
Elton Borton, in his 71st year, an esteemed 
member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, 
held at West Liberty, Iowa. 


CERNEA—On Sixth mo. 30th, 1883, Arthur 
D. Cernea, M. D., in his 79th year; a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


COFFIN.—On Fifth mo. 17th, 1883, at the 
residence of his daughter, Julia M. Coleman, 
Mound Valley, Kansas, John Coffin, in the 
77th year of his age. 

His remains were removed for interment to 
Chatham, Columbia co., N. Y., the place of his 
birth and former residence, of which Monthly 
Meeting he was a member. His sound busi- 
ness judgment and unquestioned integrity, 
combined with a most genial disposition, ful 
alive to the interests of the community with 
which he lived endeared him to all; and he 
died as he had lived, a worthy example of 
works and faith. 2. 


HEACOCK.—On Sixth mo. 29th, 1883, at 
his residence, at Millersburgh, Ind., Edwin 
A. Heacock, in the 35th year of his age. 

He passed away quietly and peacefully after 
a protracted illness of much suffering, which 
he bore patiently, always thoughtful of the 
comfort of those about him; he has left an 
example that surviving relatives and friends 
may well profit by. S. A. H. 


MATTHEWS.—Suddenly, on Sixth month 
20th, 1883, Margaret H., wife of Elias Mat- 
thews, in the 71st year of her age; a member 
and Elder of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, 
Maryland. 


MORRIS.—Suddenly, on the morning of 
Sixth month 8th, 1883, at her residence, near 
Harrisville, Harrison county, Ohio, Hannah, 
widow of Edward Morris, aged about 82 years; 
a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


TEAS.—On Sixth mo. 30th, 1883, Margaret, 
wife of Charles Teas, in the 90th year of her 
age. 

“Thus, one by one, the pillars of our Society 
are being removed. This Friend has been an 
esteemed Elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting 
for many years, and a diligent attender of 
Upper Dublin Meeting from the time of its 
establishment, in 1814, until she was stricken 
down with paralysis, about five months since. 
She was a remarkably active woman, swift to 
do good; earnest and faithful in the fulfillment 
of all the duties of life, her ‘‘example was the 
inspiration of her language ;” her practical life 
of goodness was a continual sermon. 

She will be greatly missed, not only by her 
husband and family, to whom she was ever 
faithful and true, but by a large circle of 


H Friends in this and other Yearly Meetings. 





















She has traveled considerably with her hus- 
band ; some two years ago they visited Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. 


Her funeral took place at Upper Dublin 


Meeting-house, on the 4th inst., and there was 
a solemn meeting 
number of Friends. 


held, attended by a large 
med, 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MEXICO-——I. 
BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 


It may be safely said that ten years ago 


there was scarcely one among‘all the coun- 
tries of Europe of which so little was known 
to the people of the United States, as the 
country which lies next to our own on the 
southwest and south. Among those of our 
countrymen who had the means and the am- 


bition to “see the world,” an immense ma- 


jority were attracted by the splendor of the 
great capitals of Europe, by the famous works 


of ancient or modern art, or by localities 
memorable from their associations with the 
mighty past. The comparatively few who 
preferred the freshness and rude grandeur of 
unsophisticated nature to the monotonous 
splendor of the old civilizations, if not satis- 
fied with our own western wilds, usually di- 
rected their course to Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan or other islands of the far-off seas. 

Yet it is not always those who go the far- 
thest, who see what is best worth seeing, 
either in the works of nature or of art. The 
admirers of wild nature will scarcely find in 
any part of the world, scenes which in pic- 
turesqueness or impressive grandeur are supe- 
rior to some that the tourist meets with in 
Mexico. And the true lovers of art, if they 
fail to find there works which will in all re- 
spects satisfy their highest ideal, will surel 
find, if I am not greatly mistaken, those whic 
must fill them with wonder and admiration. 

For examples of striking orsublimescenery, 
I might refer to many parts of the country— 
especially to the snow-crowned summit of 
Orizaba (more than 17,000 feet in height), a 
conspicuous object from the harbor of Vera 
Cruz, though distant nearly eighty miles, and 
said to be sometimes visible even far out at 
sea; or to the same mountain as we approach 
it by the railway on our passage from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico: to the stupen- 
dous barrancas (gulfs or deep chasms) to be 
seen everywhere in the mountainous regions ; 
some not contemptible examples of which 
may be witnessed from the railway itself, as 
we climb the steeps leading to the high cen- 
tral table-land on which the City of Mexico 
is situated. There are probably few scenes 
on our globe more fitted to astonish and de- 
light the traveler than the view from the 
castle of Chapultepec, (some three miles south- 
west from the City of Mexico), should the 
weather be entirely favorable. The specta- 
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tor beholds not only the magnificent amphi- 
theatre of hills, which at the distance of from 
ten to twenty miles surround thecity on every 
hand, but he sees to the southeast the mighty 
cone of Popéca-Tepetl rising to the height of 
17,540 feet, the highest summit yet measured 
in North America; and the scarcely less 
striking, though less lofty mountain-mass of 
Istlaltzihuatl (or Iztaccihuatl, for the name is 
written variously) both being covered with 
perpetual snow. 

or specimens of art, I would refer the 
tourist to the Academy of Arts (Academia de 
las Artes) in the City of Mexico, where, if I 
have any skill in judging, may be found 
paintings which would not discredit the finest 
collections in the United States, or even in 
Europe. 

To attempt any notice of the various pic- 
tures, would be altogether foreign to m 
present purpose. But I cannot forbear call- 
ing attention to two specimens of Mexican 
art, one of which I saw in the Academy of 
Arts above referred to, the other at an expo- 
sicion (or exhibition) in Querétaro. The first 
was a picture of the truly noble, if sometimes 
mistaken philanthropist, Las Casas. Never 
have I seen an expression of such intense in- 
effable pity on any human countenance. One 
of that unhappy race for whom he pleaded 
so eloquently, is represented as clasping his 
knees, while others, dead or dying, lie scat- 
tered on the ground around him. Seldom or 
never have I witnessed any picture which 
left so powerful an impression on my mind. 
The other was a painting of the Saviour on 
the cross, by Diego Almarazy Guillen, an 
artist who is a native of Querétaro, and now 
living, if I am correctly informed. This is 
indeed a wonderful production. Some of my 
readers may remember the very remarkable 
a which Hawthorne gives in his 
“Marble Fawn” of a picture by Sodoma, 
representing the Saviour just before his cruci- 
fixion.* It seemed to me that much of that 
description might justly. be applied to the 
painting in question ; especially the thought 
that the artist has succeeded in reconciling 
the last extremity of suffering with an expres- 
sion which is absolutely divine. I felt irre- 
sistibly impressed with the truth of Haw- 
thorne’s idea that “ pictorial art devoutly ex- 
ercised ” may sometimes touch the soul more 
profoundly, and awaken a more intense feel- 
ing of devotion than the most eloquent words 
of preacher or prophet. 

t is chiefly to the spirit of mining specu- 
lation that we must ascribe the especial in- 
terest which has recently been awakened 
among our people in regard to Mexico. 
Probably no country on the face of the earth 


* Ticknor & Field’s edition, 1860, vol. ii, p. 187. 
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was so rich in the precious metals as Mexico 
when it was first visited by the Spaniards ; 
and although for nearly four hundred years 
it has been furnishing abundant supplies to 
the wealth of Europe, its mineral riches at 
the present time have been pronounced, by 
those well acquainted with the subject, prac- 
tically inexhaustible. This is especially true 
with respect to silver; although many of the 
mines formerly worked have been abandoned, 
there is no reason to doubt that, with im- 
proved appliances, a large number of these 
may still be worked to good advantage. 

But the mineral wealth of Mexico is not 
confined to the precious metals. Iron is found , 
in great abundance in several States, particu- 
larly in Durango. Copper occurs in consid- 
erable quantities, mostly associated with gold. 
Extensive deposits of native sulphur exist 
in the voleanic mountains; Popdéca-Tepetl 
is believed to contain an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply. Mercury, so important for the 
reduction of certain ores, is said to have 
been recently discovered in several localities. 
Coal admirably adapted for locomotive use 
has also recently been found, and extensive 
coal fields are known to exist in the north- 
eastern portion of the Republic. There is a 
rich opal mine not far from Querétaro, from 
which have been obtained specimens unsur- 
passed, if not unequaled in beauty, by any- 
thing of the kind from other portions of the 
world. 

It may be proper to State here that the 
territory of Mexico is commonly divided with 
respect to climate into three portions, known 
as (1) the tierras calientes (hot lands) extend- 
ing along the seacoast to the base of the 
mountains, never having an elevation of 
more than 2,000 or 3,000 feet ; (2) the tierras 
templatlas (temperate lands), from about 2,000 
to 5,000 feet in elevation, and (3) the tierras 
frias (cold or cool lands), occupying the high 
table land, which constitutes by far the 
larger part of the territory of the republic. 
This table land varies in height from about 
6,000 to 8,500 feet above the sea. 

As might be expected, one result of this 
great diversity of climate in Mexico, is an 
almost unequalled variety of vegetable pro- 
ductions. All the valuable cereals and nearly 
all the most delicious fruits to be found in the 
world, may be cultivated successfully in this 
country. The pineapples raised on the low- 
lands are of a very fine quality, superior to 
anything of the-kind that I found in the Sand- 
wich Islands ; and the mangoes of Mexico are 
decidedly better than the mangoes of India. 
The country produces also a wonderful variety 
of indigenous plants and trees, including a 
large number of dye-woods and a multitude of 
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(Agave americana) is cultivated extensively 
on the tierras frias; its juice yields a famous 
pulque,a beverage more extensively used 
than any other in Mexico.—From the Country 
Gentleman. 





MISTAKES IN DIRECTING LETTERS. 


The letters that ignorant or careless per- 
sons drop in the post-office with insufficient 
directions on the envelopes are not allowed 
to remain undelivered without some attempt 
to decipher the obscure addresses. All letters 
bearing directions that are not easily deci- 


y pherable by the clerks in the New York office 


are sent to a special department in which 
three clerks are constantly employed in cor- 
recting the mistakes or omissions of corres- 
pondents. The majority of the letters sent 
to this department consist of envelopes ad- 
dressed for the most part in the handwriting 
of business men or clerks and in which the 
names of the cities are omitted or wrongly 
given. Many letters are found every day in- 
tended for delivery in streets known to be in 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Newark, or other cities, but all addressed to 
New York. Directories of all the principal 
cities are kept on hand, and are consulted to 
obtain the names of streets and business firms. 
A Hundreds of the firm names become go fa- 
miliar to the clerks that the errors can be 
corrected without the delay necessary to con- 
sult the directories. Frequently, the name 
of the city is omitted; but it can often be 
supplied. The cause of some of the mistakes 
made is obvious. For instance, the business 
man who addressed an envelope to “ Messrs. 
Lord & Flannel, Broadway,” was evidently 


thinking of the goods he was ordering of 


Lord & Taylor. When the same firm was 
addressed as “ Bayard & Taylor,” the literary 
turn of the writer was evident. Messrs. 
“ Howard & Crosby,” to whom several letters 
were directed, were found to exist only in the 
person of an agent doing business at the junc- 
tion of Howard and Crosby streets. 

The many mistakes of ignorant foreigners 
are rather more difficult to correct than the 
careless errors of business men. When, for 
instance, a letter is directed to “ My husband, 
North America,” no amount of ingenuity can 
find the person for whom it was intended. 
What the practiced eye and skillful guess 
can accomplish is done. Mr. Stone, the head 
of the department, will read without difficulty 
“Old Berme” as Albany; “Cykaga” or 
“Zeguga ” as Chicago ; “ Tetruitt ” as Detroit; 
“ Sonnkikut ” as Connecticut, and the like. 
A letter addressed to “Signignical’s Hotel, 
New York,” finds its proper destination at the 
St. Nicholas. But, when only loving mes- 
sages and farewells are found on the envelopes, 








the task becomes more difficult. “We meet 
again,” “Good-by for the time,” Respectfully, 
your devoted friend,” and “Good-by, dear 
brothers and sisters,” all addressed carefully 
to North America, hardly afford sufficient 
basis for identification. Scarcely more intel- 
ligible is “ Boarding and Lodging by the day 
or week, 27, Washington, Mrs, Johnson, pro- 
prietor.” One correspondent carefully copies 
a business card on which boots, shoes, gents’ 
furnishing goods, and other articles are ad- 
vertised ; but the name and address are want- 
ing. They are probably inside the en- 
velope. 


Even the post-offices are sometimes found 
to be in error, and letters plainly directed to 
other places find their way to New York. If 
the gentleman who wrote from Galway, Ire- 
land, to a correspondent of Spiddle, saying, 
“Please send a car for me on Monday,” was 
disappointed, he may learn, if he reads the 
Tribune, that his letter was put by mistake 


‘into the American mail-bag, and was read 


yesterday in New York. 

The principal investigator of these errors 
at the New York office is W. W. Stone, who 
is known as the “ blind reader,” though as a 
Western lady, who had an idea that he had 
a mysterious way of reading without eyes, re- 
marked, “ He don’t act as if he were blind.” 
Mr. Stone has been twenty-seven years in the 
service, and for a large part of that time has 
devoted himself entirely to reading obscure 
addresses. He can read most of the poner 
languages, and has acquired remarkable fa- 
cility in his occupation. He has two assis- 
tants in the work of deciphering addresses, 
and they-are kept busy from morning till 
night.—NV. Y. Tribune. 





THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


The temperance cause in this country has 
never been in so promising a condition as it 
is to-day. The legal restrictions upon the 
liquor traflic, the weight of public opinion in 
social life against the drinking habit, the 
organization of moral forces and the appli- 
cation of religious efforts to save the young 
and to reclaim the fallen, are all greatly 
in advance of the position held ten years 
ago. In every great religious revival, the 
salvation of the drunkard is now regarded as 
one of the special features of the work. 
The time that was formerly spent in de- 
nouncing the rum seller and berating the 
victims of strong drink is now occupied in 
seeking out and saving those that are lost. 
The churches, also, apart from special relig- 
ious activities, are in many places taking 
hold of the temperance work with an ear- 
nestness, a directness, and common sense 
that promise the best results. “The chil- 
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dren,” said Horace Greeley, speaking to a 
temperance society, “ belong to us; and, if we 
can save them from drinking habits for two 
generations, the temperance reformation 
will be well nigh complete.” The Church 
has even a greater, certainly a more hope- 
ful work to do in educating the children 
rightly than in reclaiming drunkards. 
The moral influences developed and or- 
ized within the past few years are per- 
ps the most encouraging feature of the 
temperance movement. The Reform Clubs 
do more to “regulate and restrict” the sale 
of liquors in the towns where they flourish 
than all the laws that were ever tried there. 
For nothing cuts down a supply so abso- 
lutely as to stop the demand. And when 
the drinking men of a town band together 
and sign and keep a pledge not to drink, 
the liquor seller’s occupation is gone ; there 
in no profit in it; and it is profits for which 


he seeks the sanction of society through its. 


laws, and not a devilish desire to ruin men. 
When society, therefore, for its own protec- 
tion, surrounds liquor selling with restrictions 
and penalties, it advertises to the young, 
and to all concerned, that the business is a 
dangerous one; and when it goes a step fur- 
ther, and by a moral revolution arrays itself 
openly against drinking customs, society 
makes the business of selling and the habit of 
drinking alike disreputable. A double good 
is thus wrought—the drunkards are re- 
formed, and the formation of drinking habits 
is largely prevented. So potent a force is an 
enlightened, aroused, and organized public 
sentiment, in dealing with an evil like this, 
that at no time since Noah’s debauch has 
intoxication been so universally felt to be 
a badge of disgrace and a root of evil as is 
the case in this country to-day. 

ee to the legal aspects of the case, 
there is also much that is encouraging. The 
+ work of the newly organized Law and 

rder League has before been referred to. 
The “high license” laws that have been 
adopted in several of the Western States are 
not up to the highest ideal of legislation on 
this subject ; but they will at least consider- 
ably diminish the number of places where 
liquor is sold, and compel the dealers to con- 
tribute a fairer proportion of the expenses of 
_ pauperism and crime that result from their 
nefarious traffic. The temperance revivals 
in the Southern States, where the question, 
in former times not even agitated, has sud- 
denly grown to the dignity of a powerful 
political issue, go to prove that every evil 
carries within it the germ of its cure. The 
“local option” law, under various forms, is 
working well in many places. Its principle 
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people to regulate their own affairs, but of 
the fact that prohibition is worthless unless 
it prohibits. The ‘men who think to reform 
the world off hand by statutes seem content 
if they can secure a Sr law, and 
leave it to enforce itself. But a prohibitory 
law that public sentiment does not sustain, 
and which the men who passed it have not 
the pluck or the ability to enforce, is a good 
deal like a musket without a soldier back of 
it. Prohibition as an outgrowth of the 
temperance reform we believe in, but not 
as the root of it. It must be a moral force 
before it can be a legal one. Every town 
that dries up or crushes out the traffic shows 
what other towns may do. Every State that 
reaches the high ground of withholding its 
sanction, and enforcing its restrictions, 
points the way to others. And every suc- 
cessful effort of revivalists or reformers 
advances the cause that is to furnish the 
chief moral issue of the future. The triumph 
is not to be reached by the policy of those 
who think that the real test of courage and 
the true proof of wisdom lie in butting 
one’s head against a stone wall, nor by any 
single panacea whatever; but by a union 
of social, moral, and religious forces, acting 
in conjunction with a public sentiment crys- 
tallized into law, and supported by the en- 
lightened suffrage of the people.— Christian 
Register. 


ee oo 


A CURIOUS MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, WHICH 
HAS. BEEN PRESERVED IN JOHN WOOL- 
MAN’S HANDWRITING. 


Whereas, William Boin, a negro man now 
employed in the affairs of Moses Haines, of 
Springfield, who by an agreement with the 
said Moses Haines, set forth in writing and 
signed, expects to enjoy the full benefit of his 
labors on the first day of the Fourth month, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-five. And Dido, a negro 
woman, of late servant to Joseph Burr, who 
now enjoys the whole benefit of her labor, 
having for some time manifested an inclina- 
tion to join in marriage with each other, and 
on inquiry no difficulty appearing in re- 
spects to marriage engagements with any 
others. 

They, the said William Boin and Dido, on 
the third of the Fifth month, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-three, at a little meeting held in a 
dwelling-house, on that occasion did publicly 
inform us, the witnesses to this instrument, 
that they took each other as husband and 
wife, and mutually proposed to use their best 
endeavors, through Divine assistance, to be 











is a recognition not alone of the right of the | faithful and true to each other until death — 
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should separate them. And in confirmation 

thereof have hereunto their hands, 
WituraM Bor, 
Divo Born. 

Joseph Burr, for negro Catharine, mother 
of Dido. 

Patience Haines, by her order, for negro 
London, her father-in-law. 

John Woolman, Josiah White, Benjamin 
Jones, Thomas Antrim, UVavid Ridgway, 
Amey Strattan, Ann Brooks, Sarah Fenni- 
more, Sarah Woolman, David Haines, Amey 
Antram, Hager, Dapha, George Juleter, 


y Cesar Morry, Simus Bustill, Elizabeth Mer- 


4 


ton, Primas, Hager Ridgway, Susanna Fen- 
nimore, Catron Fennimore, James Hage.— 
The Friend. 





GOVERNMENT PROFIT ON COINAGE. 


Some curious facts relating to unredeemed 
obligations of the Government have been col- 
lated by the New York Sun, which show a 
considerable source of profit to the United 
States Government. The amount of paper 
money and coin which is never presented for 
redemption comprises a large sum. Much of 
this is destroyed by fire. Some of it is buried 
or hid in places known to no person alive. A 
large quantity of the coin is melted to make 
sterling silverware. Considerable amounts of 
both paper money and coin are exported 
never to return. Not long ago a United 
States bond, issued about 1819, was presented 
at the Sub-Treasury in this city. The inter- 
est on it had ceased over fifty years. It had 
come back from Europe through Baring 
Brothers. The outstanding principal of the 
public debt of the United States last year was 
nearly two billions of dollars, chiefly repre- 
sented by bonds and Treasury notes. 

It would be, of course, impossible to say 
how much of this will never be presented for 
redemption, but some idea may be formed 
from the fact that $57,665 of it was issued so 
long ago that the date is not recorded. It 
appears in the report as “ old debt” that may 
safely be put down as profit. There is an 
item of $82,525 of Treasury notes issued prior 
to 1846. Some of them were issued nearly 
fifty years ago, and will not, in all probability, 
ever be presented for redemption. One thou- 
sand one hundred and four dollars of the 
Mexican indemnity of 1846 has never been 
claimed. The last of the fractional currency 
was issued under the act of June 6, 1864, yet, 
although nearly twenty years have elapsed, 
$7,077,247 has not been presented for redemp- 
tion. Some of this is held as a curiosity. 
Some of it is still used by banks and mer- 
chants for transmitting small sums by mail. 
Several New York banks have considerable 


_, sums of new fractional currency, which they 
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distribute for the accommodation of their 
customers. 

As to the coin, the Government derives a 
considerable profit frora it. The silver in one 
thousand silver dollars costs, on an average, 


‘about $803.75. The coinage of a silver dol- 


lar costs about 14 cents. The total cost of 
one thousand silver dollars to the Govern- 
ment is, therefore, $816.25. Since the or- 
ganization of the mint, in 1793, 127,190,618 
silver dollars have been coined, on which the 
Government has received a profit of over 
twenty-three millions of dollars. 

In the same period $122,758,510 was coined 
into half dollars. At the same rate of cost 
for coinage the Government profited $19,395,- 
769 on these. The total silver coinage of the 
Government since 1793,is $347,766,792. Es- 
timating the profit on the halves, quarters, 
and subsidiary coins at the same rate as on 
the dollars, the total profit received by the 
Government on its silver coinage has been 
about sixty-four millions of dollars. 

In the coinage of the five cent nickels the 
Government reserved to itself the liberal 
profit of nearly 50 per cent. This gave to 
the Government last year the handsome rev- 
enue of $100,000 from nickels alone. The 
wide margin between the intrinsic value of 
the five cent nickel and its face value led to 
extreme counterfeiting. Several years ago 
an assay was made of some of the counterfeit 
nickels, and it was discovered that the coun- 
terfeiters had put into their coins more valu- 
able metal than the Government uses in 
making the genuine coins.—Grocers’ Price 
Current. 


Fo..ow peace with all men, desiring the 
true happiness of all. 


A.most any virtue carried to an excess 
and unregulated by reason, becomes an evil. 
Self-sacrifice is, perhaps, the noblest and most 
Christ-like of all the virtues. And yet, some- 
times, it is an injury to those who exercise it 
and to those in whose behalf it is exercised. 
It is not at all impossible that many lapses 
from virtue are the result of that self-sacrific- 
ing, self-immolating love which impels a wo- 
man to surrender all, even duty and virtue, 
as the expression of her over-mastering affec- 
tion. 

And the self-forgetfulness of the mother, 
which leads her to shield her daughters from 
toil and hardship by taking the burden on 
herself, often is cramping and crippling to 
herself and injurious to the daughters, en- 
gendering in them self-indulgence, depriving 
them of the discipline which would help to 
form their character, and leaving them un- 
fitted for the cares that come with maturer 
life.— National Baptist. 
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LIGHT ON THE CLOUD. 


There’s never an always cloudless sky, 
There’s never a vale so fair 

But over it sometimes shadows lie 
In a chill and songless air. 


But never a cloud o’erhung the day, 
And flung its shadows down, 

But on its heaven-side gleamed some ray, 
Forming a sunshine crown. 


It is dark on only the downward side: 
Though rage the tempest loud, 

And scatter its terrors far and wide, 
There’s light upon the cloud. 


And often, when it traileth low, 
Shutting the landscape out, 

And only the chilly east winds blow 
From the foggy seas of doubt, 


There’ll come a time, near the setting sun, 
When the joys of life seem few, 

A rift will break in the evening dun, 
And the golden light stream through. 


And the soul a glorious bridge will make 
Out of the golden bars, 
And all its priceless treasures.take, 
Where shine the eternal stars. 
—WM. J. Savage, Christian Register. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


I hold it the duty of one who is gifted, 
And royally dowered in all men’s sight, 

To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to his great gifts’ height. 


He must mould the man into rare complete- 
ness, 
For gems are set only in gold refined ; 
He must fashion his thoughts into perfect 
sweetness 
And cast out folly and pride from his mind. 


For he who drinks from a god’s gold chalice 
Of art or music or rhythmic song, 

Must sift from his soul the chaff of malice, 
And weed from his heart the roots of wrong. 


For I think the wrath of an outraged heaven 
Should fall on the chosen and dowered soul 
That allows a lump of selfish leaven 
By slow fermenting to spoil the whole. 


Great gifts should be worn like a crown befit- 
ting, 
And not like gems on a beggar’s hands; 
And the toil must be constant and unremitting 
That lifts up the king to the crown’s de- 
mands. —LElia Wheeler. 





“NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Fresh Water Sponges.—As the best season 
for collecting these low forms of animal life 
begins with the latter part of the present 
month, and there being much interest awak- 
ened in their study at this time, it is hoped 
that the young naturalists who read our paper 
will turn their attention in this direction, 
more especially as a monograph of the fresh 
water sponges of America is in course of 
publication, and it is desirable to make it as 
complete as possible. 

Edward Potts, of the Academy of Natural 


Sciences of Philadelphia, has issued a circular 
giving directions for the collector, and con- 
taining diagrams with description of the vari- 
ous forms, which can be had on application 
to that gentleman by card directed to the 
Academy, Nineteenth and Race. 

The object of this department of Friends’ 
Intelligencer is to increase the study of nature 
among its readers and encourage original in- 
vestigation. No pleasanter pastime for the 
leisure hour can be found, and none that will 
awaken the mind to a higher conception of 
the Creator. 

From the circular of E. P. the following is 
taken : 

“All fresh-water sponges which have been 
described at the present date are of a silicious 
character: that is, their skeleton structure or 
frame-work does not consist, as in the familiar 
marine sponges of commerce, of an elastic 
net-work of tough fibres, but of lines of fasci- 
culated flint-needles, about one ;}, of an inch 
in length, so arranged as to form a loose in- 
tertexture, penetrated by canals, and support- 
ing the sponge-flesh. When crushed, there- 
fore, this texture is permanently destroyed, 
and will not resume its original shape. The 
sponge-flesh, so called, is a thin slime cover- 


i 


© 


ing the spicules and lining the canals of the y. 


living organism; having a peculiar and not 
unpleasant odor when fresh, but betraying 
its animal nature by an extremity of foulness 
when the dead sponge has been kept a few 
days in water. 

Many of the species, native in this country, 
appear as mere incrustations of varying size 
and shape, and from less than a line to an 
inch or more in thickness. Their surface, 
smooth or more or less tuberculated, is, in 
some species, supplemented by a higher growth 
of branches or finger-like processes, frequently 
several inches in length. In color they vary 
from nearly white to the most vivid green, in 
an almost exact ratio to the degree of light 
received. The slimy growth of confervee oc- 
casionally seen upon the bottom of pools and 
streams, or dense masses of water-moss, may 
momentarily mislead the collector; but a 
pocket lens will reveal to him at a glance the 
minute leaves of the moss, or the delicate 
green threads of the alge; while in the true 
sponge he will hardly fail to see the charac- 
teristic pores penetrating its surface, and to 
detect the fine points of numerous projecting 
spicules, 

The particular feature distinguishing fresh- 
water from marine sponges is the presence in 
the former, when mature, of the reproductive 
bodies known as statoblasts or statospheres. 
These are nearly spherical, light or dark- 
brown, generally easily visible by the naked 


wr 
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eye, and occupy positions at the lower surface ¢. 
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or throughout the mass of the sponge. They 
should be carefully looked for and gathered 
with the specimen, as it is upon the form of 
the spicules encrusting their surface, that the 
classification of fresh-water sponges princi- 
pally depends. Either very early or very 
late in the season minute groups of these sta- 
tospheres may often be found, unaccompanied 
by the skeleton spicules and slime-like flesh 
of the sponge, and it is well worth while to 
gather and preserve them. 

These sponges are found growing upon any 


, supporting substance except mud, and at 


x 


e 


4 in an opposite direction, or through north, 


every depth beneath the surface of the water ; 
but they affect chiefly the under and upper 
surface of stones and timbers, the sides of pil- 
ing, and of submerged stumps and branches. 
The stems and roots of water plants are often 
coated and matted together by them. As the 
silting of earthy matter into their pores would 
soon suffocate them, we find in standing pools 
the most flourishing specimens ata to the 
under side of stones or water-logged timbers, 
which shield them from the intrusion of the 
heavier silicious particles; whilst in clear 
lakes and rapidly flowing streams they plant 
themselves boldly upon the upper surface of 
stones in the full sunlight. 

A A further hint as to the bodies of water 
which favor their growth may be found in 
the fact that three species, one of them the 
most peculiar of American forms, were found 
in a stream a child could step over; five were 
gathered at one time in the submerged cellar 
of a burnt mill; while the timber-work of the 
dams upon some of our largest rivers has fur- 
nished rich collections; so that there is 
scarcely a situation where water stands or 
runs, excepting upon the muddy bottoms of 
shallow streams or mill-ponds, where sponges 
may not be hopefully sought for and fre- 
quently discovered. L. J. R. 





ANTICYCLONIC STORMS. 


Meteorology may, for many good reasons, 
be regarded as a peculiarly American science. 
William Ferrel’s discussion of the motion of 
fluids and solids relative to the earth’s surface, 
which was first published in the summer of 
1856, placed the laws of cyclonism and anti- 
cyclonism on a solid mathematical basis. He 
showed that, in the northern hemisphere, all 
moving bodies are constantly subjected, in 
consequence of the earth’s rotation, to a de- 
flection towards the right hand. Hence all 
atmospheric surface currents which are mainly 
governed by a Sdownward pressure, tend to 
curve in the direction of the hands of a 
watch, or successively north, east, south, 
west. All surface currents which are mainly 
governed by an upward pressure, tend to flow 





west, south, east.* The heavy winds ar® 
called anticyclonic; the light winds, cyclonic. 

There can be no descending currentsjin one 
place without ascending currents in another ; 
therefore, in every atmospheric disturbance, 
there must be simultaneous cyclonic and ‘anti- 
cyclonic winds. Such disturbances originate 
either in an unusual cooling and conden- 
sation, or in an unusual heating and expan- 
sion of air. In the former case the inflow, in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, will pro- 
duce an increased pressure. In the latter, the 
outflow will produce a diminution of pressure. 
In the réstoration of equilibrium, currents of 
warm air are often brought into contact with 
colder currents. If the currents are both satu- 
rated with moisture, or if they contain more 
vapor than can be retained under the temper- 
ature of the mixed currents, precipitation 
takes place, in the form of rain, hail, or snow. 
This precipitation reduces the weight of the 
atmospheric column and the barometer falls. 
Accordingly, there is a constantly increasing 
tendency to cyclonism about storm centres, 
and there has been a very prevalent dispo- 
sition to look upon all storms as of cyclonic 
origin. 

A little reflection, however, will show that 
the initial mixture of currents may be due to 
either of the causes above mentioned ; either 
to the flow of warmer air into a cold de- 
pression at the top of the atmosphere, or to a 
flow of cold air at the earth’s surface, towards 
a region of low barometric pressure. In the 
former case, the initial superficial currents 
are determined by a downward pressure, and 
they are, therefore, anticyclonic ; in the latter 
they are determined by an upward pressure, 
and are cyclonic. 

A careful study of the weather maps shows 
that the heaviest rains and snows occur in ad- 
vance of the centres of low barometric pres- 
sure, or in the rear of the centres of ‘high 
barometric pressure. If storms began in the 
cyclonic currents, the reverse should be true; 
the greatest effect following the low centre 
and preceding the high centre. 

The frequent failures of forecasts, during 
the past winter, seem to have been ymainly 
due to a misinterpretation or a misconception 
of these facts, to which the writer first called 
attention in 1871 (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XII, 
40). They were subsequently embodied in 
the “Suggestions” of the Signal Service 
Bureau, and the officers of the Bureau com- 
municated to the public journals, some re- 
markable evidences of anticyclonism in storms 
of great magnitude. 

Loomis’ subsequent discussions of the Sig- 





*This will be evident, if we imagine ourselves to be 
lying in the current and facing the direction towards 
which the pressure tends. 
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nal Service observations have furnished abun- 
dant additional evidence of a like character, 
and have shown the great frequency of anti- 
cyclonism at the beginning and during the 
continuance of showers and of storms of all 
kinds. 

The limit between anticyclonic and cyclonic 
tendencies, may be approximately assumed to 
be midway between the centres of high and 
low barometric pressure. All cloudiness or 
precipitation between the limit and the high 
centre, represents anticyclonic influence; all 
between the limit and the low centre repre- 
sents cyclonic influence. Local cyclonism 
sets in soon after precipitation begins, and the 
anticyclonic influence is thus partially hidden ; 
but a critical examination of the weather 
maps will show that the prevailing currents 
of the region often continue to be anticyclonic 
until the rain or snow is nearly or quite over. 
The evidences of storm-breeding and stormy 
anticyclonism will be still more striking, if 
the changes of barometric pressure are studied 
in connection with the beginnings and subse- 
quent growth of cirrus, cumulus and nimbus 
clouds, as well as with the rainfall and the 
final breaking up of cloudiness. 

There are good reasons for believing that 
such study, systematically and thoroughly 
continued, under the direction and with the 
facilities of the Signal Service Bureau, would 
raise the successful verifications of the Wash- 
ington forecasts to an average of at least 
ninety-five per cent.—P. E. Chase, LL.D., in 
Franklin Institute Journal. 





Gop’s Pian or Your Lire.—Never com- 
plain of your birth, your training, your em- 
ployment, your hardships; never fancy that 
you could be something if only you hada 
different lot and sphere assigned you. God 
understands His own plan, and He knows 
what you want a great deal better than you do. 
The very things that you most deprecate as 
fatal limitations or obstructions are probably 
what you most want. What you call hin- 
drances,’obstacles, discouragements, are prob- 
ably God’s opportunities; and it is nothing 
new that the patient should dislike his medi- 
cines, or any certain proof that they are poi- 
sons. No! a truce to all such impatience! 
Choke that envy which gnaws at your heart 
because you are not in the same lot with 
others; bring down your soul, or, rather, 
bring it up to receive God’s will and do His 
work, in your lot, in your sphere, under your 
cloud of eae against your temptations; 
and then you shall find that your condition is 
never opposed to your good, but really con- 
sistent with it—Dr. Bushnell. 


He preaches sublimely who leads a sober, 
righteous and pious life. 


ITEMS. 


THE City Council of Paris has made an a 
propriation of 20,000 frances to be expended in 
sending a delegation of workingmen to Boston 
to attend the Foreign Exhibition. 


THE National Board of Health has received 
reports showing that there were 1,279 deaths 
in London, England, during the week ended 
June 16, or at the rate of 16.9 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population, 3,955,814. 


AT a meeting of the Catholic hierarchy at 
Dublin, motions were adopted condemning 
State-aided emigration, and pointing out that 
there are large tracts of land in Ireland which, 
ee would maintain the surplus pop- 
ulation. 


THE House of Delegates (Missouri) passed 
the ordinance which had been ey 
adopted by the Council, establishing hig 
license for dram shops, in conformity with 
the State law passed by the Legislature last 
winter. 


A CapE Cop man owns one hundred acres 
of land, some of which was so poor that it 
— nothing but poverty weed. In 1858, 

e began planting pine seed, planting more or 
less for ten years. ow, he has about eighteen 
acres of quite valuable woodland that was 
worthless before being thus planted. 


THE Suez Canal Company announces that 
in case of an agreement being made with the 
British Government in regard to matters con- 
cerning the new canal, the son of M. de Les- 
seps will, at the request of the British ministry, 
start for London to definitely conclude ar- 
rangements for the prosecution of the work. 


THE color question, which caused consid- 
erable comment at the Revere House, Boston, 
a year or more ago, has come up again in Chi- 
cago, where on Tuesday, June 26, N. H. Ens- 
ny a negro, professor in Howard University, 

ashington, a graduate of Newton Theological 
Seminary, and a learned Greek scholar, was 
ejected from a public restaurant at Chicago on 
account of his color. 


THE American display in the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition has excited considerable interest and 
favorablecomment. Ata recentsession of the 
Fisheries Conference, Mr. Lowell, the Ameri- 
can Minister, said that he believed, without 
national vanity, that he might say that the 
= en grant of the United States Congress 

ad greatly encouraged the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion. The scientific and practical character of 
the American department was acknowledged. 
The American Fisheries, he said, were a mine 
of wealth and a nursery for seamen, and were 
protected rather by the people than by law. 





NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Race Street, Fourth-day, Seventh month 18th, 
3 P. M. 


Spruce Street, Fifth-day, Seventh month 19th, 
103 A. M. 


Green Street, ea Seventh month, 19th, 
3 P. M. 


“Me 





